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“An astonishing oversight on the part of Aunt Lydia.”—p. 770. 


UNDER 


Foot. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTIION OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
—p—— 
Cuapter LIV-—May’s Hero. 


HARLES RIVERS was doing the honours of 

WJ his painting-room in his own agreeable manner; 

his picture had been duly criticised and admired, and 

he glanced round upon a very happy-looking group, 
VOL. IV. 


of which Aunt Lydia made one. A very dignified old 

lady, a little prim and stiff with her old-fashioned 

courtesy of a bygone age, but unmistakably kind- 

looking, and unaffectedly glad to see the visitors 
208 
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whom (contrary to expectation) she had come down 
there to assist in welcoming, with the benevelent wish 
to make them feel more at home while they stayed. 
She seemed to have taken Margaret Crawton under 
her special patronage. The young lady had uncon- 
sciously won her favour, by the respectful attention 
with which she listened to her own particular obser- 
vations, and, what appeared to her, the very practical 
turn of her mind, for she seemed to hold some very 
sensible opinions, and expressed them with great 
modesty. The result of this happy combination of 
merit was that Aunt Lydia rapidly made up her 
mind about Daniel Crawton’s niece, to the effect that 
she would make an excellent wife for Charles, and be 
a very suitable and agreeable friend for her darling 
May; which last privilege was the most conclusive 
proof which Aunt Lydia could have given of her good 
opinion. 

They were talking together, the old lady monopolis- 
ing more than her share of the dialogue, as she liked 
to do, except in the presence of certain people whom 
she held in awe. Charles, standing by Margaret’s 
side, occasionally dropping in a word; but quite con- 
tent to have assigned to him the position of a 
listener, happy in the simple fact of her presence, 
and disposed to encourage pleasant prophetic visions 
of certain bright mornings in a time to come—not 
far distant now he hoped—when it would be his 
right to have that loved face always near him, 
shedding its light upon him andhis labours. Thus 
three of the party, unconsciously and without design, 
had drawn themselves into a group apart. Hugh 
Crawton and May Rivers being thrown upon their 
own resources for entertainment, and left to drift 
together into conversation—an astonishing oversight 
on the part of Aunt Lydia. 

They were at the other side of the room, standing 
by a table filled with folios of drawings. One of the 
artist’s sketch-books was open between them, and 
May’s little hand occasionally fluttered over the 
margin of @ leaf, as she indicated some beauty in 
the drawing, effectually distracting the visitor’s 
attention from that which she was so anxious for 
him to admire. To be thus verging towards friend- 
ship with May Rivers, admitted to the coveted 
privilege of sometimes seeing her in her home-life, 
was a novel position for Hugh Crawton—novel and 
exciting, after the strange, repressed life with which, 
unknown to herself, the bewitching, brown-eyed 
creature at his side had been so closely linked; that 
inner life, which even a mother’s penetration had 
not unveiled, with its wild dreams and wilder fancies, 
and the fitful throbbings of passionate feeling, which 
he had so resolutely tried to live down in the increas- 
ing hopelessness of his conviction that May Rivers 
could never be anything to him. He recalled their 
first meeting in the Academy, a day which his memory 
had always checked off to brood over; then, that next 
chance sight of her on the morning when he made 


his unsuccessful search for work at the stone yan) 
when his heart was heavy with despair, and ify 
seemed at its hardest and dreariest. He remem. 
bered the trim phaeton, with the sleek, high. 
stepping ponies, and the bright face and gracious 
smile which had flashed such sunlight on him, leay. 
ing all so dull and grey when it was gone. He 
wondered if she recollected that time; but it was 
not likely she would have wasted so much thought 
about a stranger, as he was then to her. And now to 
be thus chatting together and exchanging comments 
and opinions! it was so new and bewildering, like 
treading a charmed pathway through some fairy para- 
dise, which his dreams had before only dimly shadowed 
out as something afar off and ever unapproachable 
for him. But in the midst of the happiness which, 
for the time, was transforming his friend’s painting. 
room into such a radiant place, Hugh was strangely 
troubled by some words of his sister concerning 
Mark Danson and his intentions. Was it possible 
that May Rivérs had ever liked his cousin, and hag 
the discovery of his marriage struck a blow to some 
feeling which was growing into love on her side? He 
was torturing himself with these questions, his eyes 
earnestly fixed upon the sketch under view, as though 
he were giving it intense study, when the silvery ring 
of May’s voice roused him from ‘his abstraction. 

“JT don’t know whether you agree with me, Mr. 
Crawton ; but setting aside the grand foreign scenery 
which artists and tourists are so fond of studying, 
there is nothing sweeter to me than a bit of English 
landscape.” 

“Yes,” struck in Charles, who had just joined then 
unperceived, and now thrust his laughing face over 
May’s shoulder ; “for all her Indian birth, my little 
sister is thoroughly English in her sympathies, and 
clings to the mother country like ivy round an old 
church tower.” 

“And I am not ashamed of the clinging, Charles.” 

“Nor I, for I love the old land equally with your 
self. Ah, I should have thought of this before! We 
must enlist your eloquence on our side, May; try if 
you cannot induce Mr. Hugh Crawton to relinquish a 
certain roving fancy, which has taken possession of 
him, and cost us all much trouble, for we are anxious 
to persuade him to give fortune in his native land 
one more trial before he gives it up for the new and 
unknown.” 

The young lady looked inquiringly at her brother, 
and Hugh flashed an appealing glance at the speaker, 
which was not without a touch of reproach; but it 
did not prevent: Charles from dashing on with his 
explanation to May. 

“ Ah, I remember now, you do not know that Mr. 
Crawton has made up his mind to throw us all over 
and go out to Australia.” 

“To Australia!” she repeated, visibly taken by 
surprise. 








At that moment Charles was called by Aunt Lydia, 
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and he hurried away, saying \aughingly to his sister, 
“Try what your eloquence cz n do.” 

He had made it embarrassing for both. That was, 
perhaps, the reason why her colour varied with such 
pretty uncertainty, and she pouted her red lip with 
something of displeasure at Charles. It was so in- 
considerate of him, taking things for granted in that 
free-and-easy way before his friend, as if it could 
be presumed that she had any influence upon Mr. 
Hugh Crawton’s decisions. And the young man, on 
his side, was wondering if it were possible that 
Charles could suspect the true nature of his own 
feclings towards his sister. As he could not recol- 
lect any want of discretion in himself with regard to 
the safe keeping of his secret, he decided that it was 
not possible, and his friend had no motive for that 
random speech; so he tried to make the best of the 
position by saying, with a quiet smile— 

“T feel sure that Miss Rivers will not charge me 
with infidelity to my native land, simply because I 
am willing to avail myself of a chance of pushing 
my way in another.” 

Her reply took rather the form of a leading ques- 
tion. 

“Then your interests oblige you to go?” 

“Yes, I think so, My place, and that of many 
others, can be well spared here among the busy 
workers. I¢ will only help to thin the ranks; and, 
for myself, I am one who will not be missed outside 
my own home,” 

She could not guess what gave that touch of sad- 
ness to the deep voice, nor interpret the meaning of 
the rapid glance which the dark eyes suddenly flashed 
at her face. She could not guess it, nor understand 
what made her own heart thrill. She let the shy 
lids droop over her eyes, and was, perhaps relieved 
that there was no further chance of continuing the 
conversation, for Aunt Lydia suddenly made the dis- 
covery that it was time for luncheon, and Margaret 
came across the room to look at the sketches which 
seemed to have yielded her brother such absorbing 
interest. 

May was glad of the interruption, but she would not 
have liked to confess that the visitors of the morning 
had taken with them much of her serenity of mind. 
Many times during the day she found herself ponder. 
ing upon the news of Hugh Crawton’s departure from 
England. Was it that her girl’s fancy had found at 
last a hero for her secret thoughts to crown with 
lanrel, and had one of the great waves of life rolled 


CHAPTER LY. 
SENT FOR. 


THERE was great excitement and dismay at Broom- 
bank when its stricken master was brought home 
and lay as one dead, attended by the eminent phy- 
sician, who had never quitted his patient since first 
summoned by the nephew, who displayed the deepest 
anxiety and concern about his uncle. There was 
also Dr. Grimes, who had come hurriedly on first 
hearing the news of his old friend’s seizure at the 
hotel in London. There was unmistakable sorrow 
among the servants, who moved about with noiseless 
steps, sometimes holding council together in subdued 
whispers filled with gloomy foreboding of the future. 
Though a stern master, Daniel Crawton had always 
been liberal and just; there was not one among them 
who did not hold him in high respect. 

“He knows our ways and we knows his,” spoke 
the grave-faced butler, sententiously; “ which is 
more than can be said for them that’ll come after 
him—more’s the pity. There’ll be changes right and 
left when the new master takes his place, and not for 
the best, we may be sure. I’m thinking we shall all 
find the situation won’t be worth much when some- 
body else rules at Broombank, and it’s not often I’m 
mistaken.” 

The oracle having thus spoken, jerked his hand 
over his shoulder to give point to his words, and 
made a peculiar grimace to give his auditors an idea 
of the individuality of the “ somebody else” referred 
to. 
Quiet Mrs. Crane went through her numerous 
duties as usual, self-restrained and helpful—qualities 
which made her an acquisition on all trying occa- 
sions, and especially made her an invaluable nurse. 

Mark Danson was officious and’ demonstrative in 
his solicitude, hovering about the sick-room with 
unwearying persistence, receiving every additional 
medical report, with an accession of keen anxiety. 
When night drew on, bringing no perceptible change 
in the condition of the patient, the apparently de- 
voted nephew was at his post with a watchfulness 
that never seemed to relax. Dr. Grimes and the 
physician relieved each other by turns, and the 
latter gentleman was so impressed by the attention 
of Mark that he took occasion to comment upon it to 
his companicn. 

“ A highly commendable sort of young man, quite 
an example. Shows so much respect and proper feel- 





to her feet laden with that mystery which makes the | 


passion and poetry, the purpose, happiness, and 
oftentimes the sorrow, of a woman’s life ? 
Poor Aunt Lydia! not all her simple arts com- 


bined, would avail to keep her darling any longer a 


child, Ry the onward law of progressive being, in 


spite of herself, and without any conscious effort of her 
own, May had sought and met her woman’s destiny, 


and the young heart was no longer its own keeper. 





ing for his uncle.” 

It chanced that Mrs. Crane overheard some of these 
| whispered remarks, and the effect produced upon her 
| was somewhat singular, bringing a curious look into 
| the usually still, almost expressionless face. If any 
|. one who understood her had been observing her 
closely, they might have remarked a guarded expres- 
| sion of reserve whenever Mark addressed her, some- 
thing that implied distrust and a sense of being on 
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the watch against him. He felt this, and resented 
it in his own way, making a silent mental note of it. 
“She does not know that her days at Broombank 
will be numbered if he dies. I will have no prying 
old woman about me when I am master here.” 

The morning was far advanced. He had retired to 
the library after his almost untasted breakfast ; there 
he shut himself up to write some important business 
letters which could not be delayed, also a letter of 
instructions to the cashier and managing clerk, by 
which he prepared for his own absence from the 
office, as well as his uncle’s, deciding that he would 
not leave Broombank, at least, for that day. Did he 
attempt to explain to himself the real motive of his 
reluctance to leave the vicinity of the sick room? 
Could it be that he thought the preservation of his 
own interests required him to keep guard there? He 
had finished his correspondence, and had his hand on 
the bell to summon the servant, when after a pre- 
liminary knock at the door, it was opened from the 
outside, and Mrs. Crane made her appearance with a 
note in her hand. “Mark started when he saw her, 
saying, anxiously, “ Any fresh news, Mrs. Crane?” 

“Yes, and I am glad to say for the better. He 
was conscious before he went to sleep, and has spoken 
within the last hour.” 

The young man sprang to his feet; but Mrs. 
Crane raised her hand with a warning gesture, 
meant to restrain further demonstration. 

“The doctors order perfect quiet; he is to see no 
one; they will not answer for the effect of any excite- 
ment now.” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Crane; but you should be aware 
that prohibition does not include me. It cannot be 
supposed that there is any danger of my forgetting 
what my uncle’s condition requires.” 

He made the pronoun unpleasantly emphatic, and 
spoke with something of haughtiness in his tone. 
Mrs. Crane listened quietly, not attempting to 
palliate her words, but leaving him to interpret 
them in whatever sense he pleased. She was 
generally self-possessed, and, like many quiet people, 
possessed a strong reserve force of silent, persistent 
firmness, which generally carried its point, and served 
her well in all trying situations. 

Failing to impress her in the way he intended, 
Mark glanced inquiringly at the note in her hand. 
He would not condescend to ask for information, but 
waited for her to speak. 

“Your Cousin Hugh is to be sent for, Mr. Mark; 
your uncle has asked for him, and ie 

“Sent for! Impossible !” he interrupted, excitedly. 
“Have you not just now said that he is to be kept 
quiet, and see no one?” 

“Yes, but this. must be made an exception; he 
seems set upon it, and to cross him might produce 
Worse results, and be even more dangerous than——” 

Again she was interrupted. “Nothing of the kind, 
T assure you Mrs. Crane, any excitement will be 








injurious, the thing to be most avoided in the 
present stage of his illness. It is madness to think 
of exposing him to the shock of such an interviow— 
like hastening his end. I should always reproach 
myself if I agreed to it in any way. No, my consig 
must not be sent for.” 

There was not a ruffle of agitation in Mrs, Crane’s 
quiet face. She waited patiently until he had gaiq 
his say, then answered— 

“It seems to me that we ought to allow the doctors 
to judge for us in this instance. If they are to be 
trusted with the case they have an undoubted right 
to decide which is best for their patient.” 

“Yes, but only within certain limits, Mrs. Crane” 
Mark argued with strange earnestness. “ With all 
proper respect for the profession, my opinion is that 
medical gentlemen, like the rest of us, are liable to 
mislead both themselves and others. There is such 
a thing as weakly yielding to the importunity of g 
patient. Now, Dr. Grimes is little better than a 
pottering old woman, and being a personal friend of 
my uncle’s, would be more likely to give way to his 
wishes. I think it a pity that he should be her 
at all.” 

Mrs. Crane held her own opinion on the subject; 
but she coughed it down. He went on: 

“Tt is natural that I should be anxious about my 
uncle in his present critical state. If my advice 
could have any weight, I should certainly use it 
against Hugh Crawton being sent for, at least, for 
the present,” he added, with another interrogative 
glance at the letter in her hand. 

“The doctors think differently, Mr. Mark. They 
have decided, very wisely I think, not to cross the 
patient’s wish. Dr. Grimes has written this note 
urging your cousin to come without delay.” 

“ Are you sure that it is with the approval of Dr. 
Marshall ?” queried Mark, dubiously. 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Crane, with emphasis, 
at the same time giving him a direct steady look. 

He shrugged his shoulders, saying, “Ah! well, 
then, in that case, nothing remains for me but 
to defer to their judgment, and trust that they may 
not be trying a rash experiment with their patient. 
Of course, I can have no interest or desire to thwart 
my uncle’s wishes, except what arises from my solici- 
tude about himself.” 

“Will you see that this note is forwarded, Mr. 
Mark ?” 

“Yes, at once. Iam making up a packet of letters 
for post, and it can go with them. It will be received 
some time this afternoon.” 

She handed it to him without further comment. 
He took it, and, not even glancing at the supet- 
scription on the envelope, placed it on the table. It 
had been his intention to dispatch the packet to post 
in the usual way, but after Mrs. Crane left the room 
it suddenly occurred to him that his letters that day 
were too important to be entrusted to a servants’ 
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hands, so he decided to take upon himself the task of 
posting them. 

Mrs. Crane was a cautious woman, and a far-seeing 
one. She walked back to the sick-room in a reverie. 
Dr. Grimes met her on the threshold, a grave look 
on his face, and his finger raised warningly to his 
lips, as he said, in a whisper— 










































brougham had passed through the gate, and was 
rolling swiftly down the green, hedge-skirted lane 
on its way to town, before Mark Danson returned 
from the village and became aware of its errand, and 
the sudden change of plan. When alone in the 
library, he brought his clenched hand down on the 
'table with a crash that was nearly fatal to the 
elegant glass inkstand, muttering— 


“He will come, then—no fear but he will come! 
I know it is that woman’s doing.” 
It was a wise proceeding on the part of that 


| prudent manager, Mrs. Crane, as she would herself 


have been convinced, if she could have known the 
truth concerning the note which she had confided 
to Mark: that, instead of being posted with the rest 
of his letters, it was at that moment reposing in his 
pocket-book. 

He who could deliberately forge another man’s 
signature, do his best to break by slow degrees a 
loving woman’s heart, and systematically deceive the 
one who had been his benefactor from boyhood, could 
not be expected to be restrained by many nice scruples 
of honour concerning the interception of a letter, 
when its detention served his purpose. 

(To be continued.) 





























- Crane’s : : 

had said “He is dozing now, but he has been awake, 
again asking for his nephew Hugh. He speaks of 

> doctors nothing else. It seems a heavy trouble on his mind. 

re to be I wish the young man could come at once. I think 

od right it would help to compose him.” 

Mrs. Crane thought a moment before she spoke. | 
Crane,” “Your letter will not reach him till this afternoon, 
Vith all then there is the delay and uncertainty of the trains. | 
is that There is only one thing that can be done, which is 
iable to for Thompson to drive over and bring back Mr. 
is such Hugh, taking with him a note from you—if you will. 
ty of a trouble to write a second—to provide against the 
than a other not arriving 1n time.’’ 
iend of “An excellent plan,” said the old doctor, ad- 
> to his miringly. “I wonder we did not think of it 
e here before.” 

So it was arranged, and, thanks to Mrs. Crane, 
abject: acted upon so promptly that the Broombank 
ut my 
advice 
use it 
st, for 
gative 
ie THE PRIESTS, 

we “Tt is expedient for us that one man die.” 
N seeking for an explanation of the general 
f Dr, desertion of Christ, two strong currents 
will be found to set in the same direc- 
nasis, tion. Religious prejudices and secular 
c, disappointment turned the people’s hearts 
well, away from that great preacher whom they had 
but once sought to make a king. The former of these 
may passions can be more conveniently explained under 
‘ent, the heading of this chapter, which will not be con- 
wart fined too strictly to the deeds of the conclave in 
lick Jerusalem, but will reach to the influence of the 
‘same feeling among Pharisees and Sadducees, 
Mr. and even among the crowd. It is the religious 
opposition. The latter is traced in the actions of 
ters individuals like the men of Gadara, the rich youth, 
ived and Judas Iscariot, and, therefore, does not need 
to be discussed apart from these glaring examples 

ent, of what went on all over the country. 

per- Something may be said, however, to break the 
It force of many such surprising transitions as thai 
ost from Christ’s triumphant procession to the cruci- 
om fixion. First of all, the apparent successes of 
lay Christ were not generally deep or permanent. He 
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him that their zeal sprang not from the spiritual 
import but the carnal advantage of his miracles. 
When this latter was withdrawn, their ardour alse 
was dried up. So the procession to Jerusalem was 
composed in great part of men who knew his power, 
and were excited by the hope that he would now 
take a place and rank according to his capacity— 
men that were little likely to risk anything for one 
who submitted to be scourged and spit upon. 
Again, the crowd which clamoured so fiercely for 
his blood, was probably composed of the dwellers 
in Jerusalem, who were more under priestly in- 
fluence than the Galileans, had a deeper stake in 
things as they were and could be handled almost 
like a tool by the dark and sullen hierarchy. 
They were not the same who had lately cried, 
“Hosanna,” but those who had been “ moved,” 
saying, “ Who is this?” Moreover, there are 
signs of wavering even at the last moment; and, 
as both Matthew and Mark notice, it was by spe- 
cial persuasion of the chief priests and elders that 
they rejected Jesus and saved Barabbas. More- 
over, we read concerning a crowd which had 
taken no part in the judgment, but gathered te 
see the execution at a later hour, that “All the 








told the men who would have forced a crown upon 








people who came together to that sight, beholding 
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the things that were done, smote their breasts and 
returned.” 

Before our Lord had grown to maturity, the 
generation which his birth had troubled was well- 
nigh past and gone; but their traditions and 
ways of thought lived on, and other causes of 
dislike and suspicion were not wanting. There is 
evidence in the New Testament of a steadily 
growing opposition to Christ by the priestly fac- 
tion, a bitterness that exasperates and intensifies 
itself, until from sneer and cavil it grows to acts 
which would fain tempt the persecuted into sin, 
and finally reaches to utter forgetfulness of all 
morality, to conspiracy, and to murder under legal 
forms. Perhaps the earliest indication of their 
hostility is in the fact that when Jesus knew that 
they heard of his popularity eclipsing John’s, he 
felt it prudent to retire. And it is not unlikely 
that this early enmity was simply transferred 
from John to him. The stern rebukes of the 
Baptist filled them with hatred to all reformers of 
the kind, and if one could be crushed before his 
strength was developed, they might not be too 
scrupulous about means. For every witness for 
God whom we oppose, our mind is soured and 
prejudiced against every other following. We 
have chosen a side almost before we know it, 
and the next messenger finds our partisanship as 
well as our natural sinfulness arrayed against him. 

Then there come examples of rage and spite at 
our Lord’s healing on the Sabbath, and his other 
defiances of the dead letter of ritualism. No im- 
potent man’s gratitude, no joy of the afflicted 
woman whom Satan had bound for eighteen years, 
could thaw the ice upon their hearts. Sometimes 
they attack the disciples: ‘Why eateth your master 
with publicans and sinners?” at other times they 
accuse the followers to the Teacher: “Thy disciples 
fast not.” In all there is seen the same deadening 
effect of merely literal obedience; in all the same 
perverse determination to set everything in the 
most malignant aspect. The precepts they seemed 
to speak for were good; but good only as pointing 
to better inner things. And they frustrated the 
intention of the giver by fixing their eyes upon 
the finger which pointed, instead of looking on. 
Whoever, in our own dispensation, follows their 
example, will share their fate. Still the letter 
killeth, unless the Spirit giveth life; and still 
there is no hate more deadly, no ferocity more 
unscrupulous, than that of men who cannot look 
deeper into religion than its regulations and 
ordinances reach, when they fancy that these are 
threatened. They feel that you are tearing from 
them the only spar in the wide seas which keeps 
them floating, and they believe in no lifeboat to 
replace it. The wars of Rome on the Reforma- 
tion, and of formalism on evangelical truth, have 


pity, assuaged by no gentleness, simply becangg 
the assailants dared not to give quarter to dog 
trines which declared that righteousness wag g 
matter for the heart. To them, as to the believers, 
it was a question of life and death. 

Moreover, the children of formulas mostly fee} 
their want of something better. The hearty they 
starve cry out, and they are driven to increase 
their apparent devotion, and thus become unreal, 
and gradually false. They are leavened with 
hypocrisy; they will pay tithes of garden herbs— 
mint and anise—and pass over judgment and the 
fear of God; and when their hollowness is shown 
up, there will be no end to their resentment. The 
same yearning will drive them to look for external 
assurances—for the plaudits of religious society; 
and as surely as the use of a crutch enfeebles g 
limb, so will this habit make it impossible to aet 
upon one’s own convictions against the pressure 
of the orthodoxy of the day. He who expects 
God’s approval in his conscience will march boldly 
where conscience bids; but he who sets men in 
the judgment-seat will never venture to leaye 
“the thin and easy truths and the babbling of old 
words.” ‘ How can ye believe,” said Christ, in 
a slightly mistranslated passage, “ who receive 
honour one of another, and look not for the honour 
which cometh from the only God?”—the only 
Being, therefore, whose approval ought to be 
man’s aim. 

Moved by such resentments, urged by such 
fears, the priestly order and the Pharisees took 
up a hostile position, and became daily more 
envenomed against Christ. Their want of con- 
science is first shown in a desire that he should do 
wrong, which is always utterly inconsistent with 
abhorrence for all evil because it grieves One we 
love. When he asks, “Is it lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath day?” they will not answer, nor warn 
him against what they think to be sin. Again 
“they watched him,” with malignant and ungodly 
desire to find him sinning. 

Then they began to lay traps for him. Ques- 
tions are asked, to which a safe answer seems 
impossible, about tribute, and about the woman 
taken in adultery. The wicked intention is to 
assault him by whichever side he leaves open, and 
refrain from giving him help on the side which 
has a claim to it. If they heartily thought 1 
wrong to pay tribute, and he said so, they ought 
to have been ready to share his risk. If they 
thought it right, and he agreed with them, they 
should have been willing to shield him from the 
people. If they thought clemency toward the 
woman was allowable, they should never have 
sought to entangle him in the meshes of a prac- 
tically obsolete law. If not, it was their business, 
more than of any other, to enforce the precept and 





heen restrained by no conscience, tempered by no 


take the consequences. 
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Now, whenever a man we dislike, or distrust, is 
assailed for speaking what we know to be true, 
and we shrink from defending him, or worse, help 
to swell the cry we do not quite believe in—when- 
ever we devise some cunning dilemma, on one 
horn of which our adversary must impale him- 
self (although one alternative or other is surely 
true), then we are acting as did the Pharisees 
who sought to entangle Jesus in his talk. When- 
ever we find ourselves convinced in an argument, 
and yet weave snares for our adversary, striving 
for victory even at the cost of truth; above all, 
when we seek to silence him by taunts, by mis- 
representation, by superior rank or age, by any 
kind of moral or intellectual, if not physical 
violence, the poison which destroyed their souls 
is racing in our veins. 

The more certain we are of the truth of our 
great convictions, the more should we desire all 
truth to be brought out; for truths are gregarious 
things, and in smothering one which we dislike, 
we may unconsciously doom others that are dear 
to us to die slowly of isolation. Never was the 





honour of Moses so deeply hurt as by those 
Jews who set his truths in opposition to those of 
Christ. 


After a while we notice real perplexity mingling | 


with their dislike. Judicial blindness is an awful 
idea, but it is most certain that eyes which refuse 


When Nicodemus raises the latter point, they 
insult him by asking, “Art thou also of Galilee ?” 
and show their ignorance by adding, “Out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet,” with Elijah and Jonah 
to contradict them. 

Darker and darker are the paths of evil men. 
They turn to bribery; they debauch his own fol- 
lowers; they stoop to suborn false witnesses. 
They have not nobility enough to shield him from 
the ruffianism of their creatures, from spitting and 
from blows. They bring him before Pilate on a 
charge quite different from what was in their eyes 
his real crime. They threaten and tire out the 
weak virtues of Pilate, until he decides against 
his conscience. They have the effrontery to say, 
“We have no king but Cesar.” Around the cross 
they join the meaner crowd in unmanly taunting 
and mockery of a fallen and gentle foe. Last of 
all, the men who should have been the light of 
nations, the guardians of monotheism in a world 
of idolatry, are found bribing their heathen masters, 
and teaching them how to lie. “Say ye, His dis- 
ciples came and stole him away while we slept.” 
What profound degradation—what a ‘ghastly 
mockery, to call these men priests of the Most 
High God, or to think of their object being the 
defence of truth! 

Yet their ceremonial precision clung to them to 
the last. They would not enter into the judgment 


to see the light of life become gradually unable | hall lest they’should be defiled, nor cast into the 


to endure it. “Who is this that forgiveth sins 
also?” has the sound of bewilderment more than 
of irony and contempt. So has the complaint, 
“Master, rebuke thy disciples,” when the people 
cried “Hosanna!” before him; and the question, 
“Will he kill himself?” because he said, “ Whither 
I go ye cannot come.” 

But before this, or side by side with it, was 
willing refusal of truths they could plainly see. 
They did not deny that he cast out devils, but 
they set it down to Satanic influence. Many of 
the chie! rulers believed, but they did not con- 
fess him, for they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. 


treasury the price of blood. Who shall say that 
this fastidiousness was entirely affectation; that 
they had no lingering hope of being acceptable 
to God; that no cloud hung between their con- 
sciences and their guilt, and prevented them from 
knowing how hateful and foul they were, how 
defiled in heart beyond all ceremonial impurity, 
and how all their sacrifices were bloodstained, 
beyond the stain on the traitor’s gold? All the 
more impressive are the lessons of their story. 
Guilt leads to guilt so gradually that no man who 
is on the sloping path can rightly calculate how 





| near he stands to the bottom. Ceremonial ob- 


Dreadful above all} servanees offer themselves to the last as sub- 


is the perversity which still resisted him, after | stitutes for a holy life, and blind the eyes and 


showing their understanding of his parable of | soothe the hardening heart. 


The brigands of 


wrath, and also their consciousness that it really | Italy have their priest, and support chapels to the 


suited them, by the involuntary cry, “-God | Virgin from their spoils. 


forbid.” 
With this come insolence and appeals to brute 


Many a person who 
professes a purer creed gives a share of his gains 
| to charity and the missions that he may seem to 


passion or brute force. When many believe, they | himself to be a religious man, and may quell 


reply by seeking to arrest him. When their 
officers return half convinced, they ask tauntingly, 
“Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees be- 


lieved?” and utter a sneer which doubly recoils | 


upon themselves, “This people who knoweth not 
the law is cursed.” Who were bound to have 


taught the law? and what kind of honour to the | 


| some rising misgivings about the way those 
| gains became so great. Saying prayers, at- 
| tending week-day services, reading the Bible and 
holy books—all these may be opiates to lull the 
| soul’s anguish, instead of nourishment to sustain 
| its health. 

| What man is safe, then, or what confidence is 


law was that which condemned a man unheard? ! not deceitful? Only that which trusts not in 
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ceremony nor orthodoxy, nor even in trust, but | of ours to keep his providence in order, which 
in the mercy of God, which works in God’s ap- | is content humbly and faithfully to obey all his 
pointed way: only that’ which never dreams | precepts alike, and can leave the world to its 







































































































































































































that the Almighty and Allwise needs no crime! Creator. 











==‘ READ we now the oaken stair 
Spiring to the castle tower, 

Fairer prospect waits us there 
Than from lazy hall and bower. 





Dally not, but come with me. 
Stand I not thy chosen knight, 

Doubly pledged to find for thee 
Purest sources of delight ? 


There are many flights to scale ; 
Yet what end worth striving for 





THE CASTLE STAIR. 







Hath not that where laggarts fail 2 
This is our Excelsior 


Lo! the landscape flushed and fair ; 
All is ours that eye can see: 

It is sweet, my sweet, to share 
Such a paradise with thee! 


Thus upon the Stair of Life 

Let us tread with ardour blest, 
So that at the summit, Wife, 
We may find such end and rest. 








PART I. 

[;HERE is no greater tyrant under the 
N} sun than “ Mr. What-will-they-say ;” 
} and no despot ever held his subjects 

| in more slavish fear than does he. 
i The man who bows to this tyrant is 
no longer his own master; he is swayed to and 
fro against his better judgment, and led into diffi- 
culties and troubles which rob him of all his peace 
of mind, and embitter his whole life. 

Go through the streets of every town, and the 
houses of every street, and how many families will 
you find who are not harassed by this ancient 
gentleman? Very few indeed, comparatively. I 
call him “ gentleman” for courtesy’s sake; but I 
call him “ancient” advisedly; for he is of such 
great age that it would be impossible to determine 
when he came into existence. I am fain to believe 
that he flourished in the time of the patriarchs, 
and survived the flood; but, unlike those men of 
old, he has never given any recorder the oppor- 
tunity of noting concerning him the solemn fact, 
“And he died;” for this old fellow is now as 
hale and vigorous as ever he was in the old, old 
times; and there is every probability of his exist- 
ing to the very end of the world, and, moreover, 
of his retaining his irresistible ruling power all 
the time. 

You may think you have never bowed to him, 
but indeed you are mistaken! It may safely be 
said that there is not a man or woman in Christen- 
dom who has not slavishly bowed to him at some 





“MR. WHAT-WILL-THEY-SAY.” 


A STORY FOR EVERYBODY. 










BY NELSIE BROOK. 


necks under his foot ana owned his sway. But 
some having done this once or twice, and smarted 
under his iron heel, have thereupon cast off his 
sway, and risen up independent men and women, 
strong-minded enough to brave and defy him eyer- 
more. 

But while crying out against him thus vehe- 
mently, I must do him the justice to say that 
it is people’s own faults that he so tyrannises over 
them. Were he kept within proper bounds, he 
would not be the curse to society that he is: 
indeed, he might be made quite a blessing; for he 
could be used to regulate the conduct of those 
people who are devoid of that best of all regulators, 
a good conscience. It is nothing but right that 
everybody should recognise his existence so far as 
to give him a nod on certain occasions, just suf- 
ficient to stop his mouth when he is eager to east 
slurs upon those who are devoted to the right; for 
sometimes the non-recognition of him might give 
cause—groundless, no doubt, but still cause—to 
the enemy to rejoice. If we bear in mind the 
Scriptural exhortation, “ Abstain from the very 
appearance of evil,” we shall certainly recognise 
the existence of “Mr. What-will-they-say,” but 
without bending to his rule. “I speak as to wise 
men; judge ye:what I say.” And now to my 
story. 

In a certain town in \England, where “Mr. 
What-will-they-say” ruled mightily, lived a young 
man named Albert Everton, a clerk in one of the 
banks. From the age of fifteen, when Albert 





time or other of their lives—actually put their 


ceased to be a schoolboy, he fell under the power 
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of “ Mr. What-will-they-say,” and became one of 
his most abject slaves. At that verdant period of 
his life he acquired a fancy for numerous trouble- 
some and expensive articles, which he deemed 
necessary to the make-up of a, young gentleman 
who aspired to occupy a respectable position in 
society. Instead of using his hours for recreation 
in taking bracing constitutional welks out to the 
open country, or in some intelligent and elevating 
pursuit, he spent them in studying those shop- 
windows which displayed articles for the adorn- 
ment of the outer man, or in strolling through the 
most fashionable parts of the town, to note the 
style of dress and manner adopted by that section 
of society which he termed ‘the nobs.” 

And Albert Everton did not use his eyes and 
his time in this direction for nought; the result of 
his observation was a spectacle for his friends and 
acquaintances—the interesting spectacle of a lad 
who was constantly making himself ridiculous and 
despicable by aping the dress and doings of those 
much older than himself, and much above him in 
social position. 

Albert was the only child of his mother, and 
she had been @ widow for many years. She kept 
a lodging-house in an aristocratic terrace, and this 
was most gratifying to Mr. Albert’s vanity—I 
mean the locality, not the fact of its being a 
lodging-house. Indeed, that was rather a sore 
trouble to him, and was the only reason why he 
never asked the numerous acquaintances whom he 
frequently picked up, to “come in.” He would 
take them with him as far as the gate of his home, 
and there wishing them a condescending “ good- 
bye,” would spring up the steps and give a re- 
sounding rat-tat at the door, for which his mother 
soundly rated him directly he got down-stairs. 
But that did not make Albert desist from rat-tat- 
tatting at the door; the dread which prompted 
the question, “ What will they say if they find out 
that we keep a lodging-house?” nerved him to 
brave any amount of his mother’s scolding for 
“doing the grand” before his companions. 

Albert was not a vicious youth: he did not care 
for low pleasures and questionable companions; 
but he was foolish and vain, and he repressed 
instead of trying to develop those higher qualities 
of his nature which would have made a man of 
him. As it was, he bade fair to be anything but 
manly. 

He was a great trouble to his mother. She 
ever knew to what extent he was running in 
debt for neck-ties, gloves, perfumes, pins, and 
other bits of jewellery. He must needs have a 
thick bit of gilt cable across his waistcoat to re- 
present a massive gold chain, and a gilt ring on 
his finger to match. The little silver watch to 
which the chain was attached was seldom or never 
seen. ‘“ So long as it’s in my pocket, they'll think 





it’s gold, of course, to match the chain,” he gai 
to himself. If you had asked, “ Who will think 
soP” he would have replied “ Everybody.” Jug 
as if anybody, to say nothing of everybody, would 
ever bestow a thought upon what this conceited 
lad had in his pocket. 

But Albert thought that he was an object of 
universal criticism, and this sometimes made his 
life a burden tohim. At all times it robbed him 
of peace and satisfaction; he was never quite free 
from anxiety on the subject. 

What he earned did not cover his expenses; and 
though he knew his mother could ill afford to 
minister to his vanity, he was continually worrying 
her for money. His coats, hats, &c., were cast of 
before they were half worn out, simply because 
fashions were changing; and “ What will they say 
if I go about in old-fashioned clothes ?” was his 
affrighted cry. If anybody asked him to goa 
jaunt on a holiday, or otherwise to “ purse out” 
for pleasure, he would feel bound to comply, for 
fear of “ What will they say.” If an enteriain. 
ment of any kind came to the town, of course he 
must go, to be able to speak of it to his chums, 
and not only go, but sit in the reserved seats, too, 
“What will they say if they see me in the back 
seats?” he plaintively asked himself, while tum- 
ing out’ the last coins in his purse, perhaps. 

Such moral cowardice as this, continually given 
way to, produced most disastrous results upon 
him. Almost without knowing it, he became a 
confirmed hypocrite and deceiver. Of course he 
would have to suffer for it openly before the world 
some day; for “whatsoever a man soweth that 
will he also reap;” and the harvest will be seen of 
men. If no one had to suffer with him and 
through him, it would not have mattered so much; 
but, alas! one of the most deplorable effects of 
wrong-doing is, that innocent persons have to 
suffer with the doer of the wrong. 

At the age of twenty-three Albert Everton 
“ fell in love,” as the phrase goes, and the young 
woman upon whom he bestowed his affections 
(such as they were) believed him, in her simpli- 
city, to be a very paragon of perfection. He 
was evidently so well off, so prosperous, and 
his future looked so promising, that she anti 
cipated being a very happy, comfortably-circum- 
stanced wife. Then he was 80 gentlemanly 
in his appearance and manners, and so kind in 
giving her presents and in taking her out and 
about, introducing her to his friends and acquaizt- 
ances; so gallant in every respect. If Dora 
Collier could have heard him snubbing his mother 
at home, she would have thought less of his 
gentlemanly manners; if she had known what 
distress he caused his mother to keep up his 
gentlemanly appearance, she would have thought 


less of that; if she had known that all the presents 
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he gave her were owed for at the shops, or pur- 
chased with borrowed money, she would have 
hated the sight of them; for Dora was a girl of 
high principle, and would rather have worn a 
glico dress that was paid for, than a silk one 
qhich she felt she could not really afford. 

Dora trusted Albert implicitly. She would not 
think any ill of one who ever appeared so kind 
and honourable to her and to others; it seemed 
simply impossible that he could ever deceive her. 
Some of her grave, experienced friends, who looked 
at him with impartial eyes, were not without fear 
for her future when they perceived his slavish 
regard for appearances. In many little ways which 
could not be concealed, they perceived this un- 
manly failing in him. But Dora could not as yet 


see it. 

If she had had less confidence in him, one thing 
would have distressed her when the time came for 
their marriage to be decidedly spoken of, and that 
yas his extreme reticence in speaking of the way 
inwhich he was arranging their new home. She 
did not even know what salary he got; but she 
knew he was clever, attentive to business, and 
that his services were highly thought of at the 
bank. He had once told her that his salary was 
“excellent ;” and knowing that he was not exposed 
to the depredations of landladies, but lived at 
home with his mother, she imagined that he must 
have saved sufficient money to furnish a house 
well, and so she did not fret at his not explaining 
about his circumstances to her. ‘“ Albert must be 
all right, I know, and I shall trust him,” she said, 
when any little misgiving haunted her. 

His mother, however, spoke to him openly and 
earnestly of her own misgivings. When Albert 
announced that he had taken a certain villa on the 
outskirts of the town, which was too large and 





expensive in every way for a man and wife in their | 


position, his mother anxiously remonstrated with 
him. “It’s quite insane of you, Albert,” said 
Mrs. Everton. “To do anything like justice to 
that house, you will want two or three hundred 
pounds’ worth of furniture, and how can you get 
it when you haven’t twenty pounds in the world ? 
I am afraid you are deceiving Dora, forI know she 
is too sensible a girl to agree to anything which is 
foolish and extravagant. Why not take a small 
house and furnish it simply, and get better things 
around you gradually, as you prosper? It would 
please Dora just as well, and it would save you 
from a world of anxiety. There are pretty little 
six-roomed houses “out Blithely way; why not 
take one of them ?” 

“TI go to Blithely!” exclaimed Albert, scorn- 
fully. What would they say to that, I wonder ? 
to leave this terrace for a cottage at Blithely!” 

“But then the cottage wouldn’t be a lodging- 
house;”’ said Mrs. Everton. 

“And who knows that this isP” answered 
Albert. ‘None of my friends have I ever told.” 

“‘ But I never conceal the fact,” said his mother. 
“One need not be ashamed of this, or any other 
way, of getting an honest living.” 

“Well, you will grant that I am old enough 
now, mother, to manage my own affairs; so I beg 
you will not interfere with my arrangements for 
my new house. I have taken Follie Villa, and 
shall no doubt be able to live very comfortably 
there. If not, that’s my own business.” 

‘And poor Dora’s, too,” added his mother. 
“You ought to tell her just what your circum- 
stances are. She will be sure to know them, 
sooner or later, and then you will lose the con- 
fidence that she now places in you.” 

“There’s no fear about that; I shall do very 
well,” replied Albert. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








UNNOTICED GREY HAIRS. 


BY THE REV. T. M. 


Leas | WONDER how many of my readers 
x mas | can recall the precise feelings with 
IN 24 | which they first made the discovery 
@ BOW that they were growing old—getting 
"grey; a discovery which is not or- 
dinarily considered a very welcome one. Do 
you remember how, as you were submitting to 
that hair-cutting operation, which, even in these 
days of hirsute development, becomes periodically 
necessary, you were, in a very solemn and mys- 
terious manner, informed that you were getting 
grey; and how your feelings were shocked when 
the attendant, with that amiable solicitude which 
Seems characteristic of the profession, pressed 












MORRIS, IPSWICH 


upon your attention the merits of some world-re- 
nowned elixir, which, though not a dye, would in a 
short time restore your hair to its original colour? 
You heroically withstood the temptation, and de- 
parted, having paid your sixpence, a wiser and a 
sadder man. 

The announcement came upon you suddenly. 
You knew, of course, that if you lived long enough 
you would become grey or bald like other people; 
but till the moment that the benevolently disposed 
hairdresser informed you of the fact, you had no 
idea that you were actually getting grey ; and yet 
there, at the top of your head, in the very place 
where they were least likely to be noticed, was 
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quite a little congregation of grey hairs! It 
was a trouble to you at first; but since then you 
have got used to the sight of them, and have 
learned to acquiesce in the inevitable. 

We have no reason to be ashamed of grey hairs. 
Grey hairs, if found in the ways of righteousness, 
are hononzable, and are to be held in honour; but, 
notwithstanding this, people do not like to feel 
that they are growing old, that the infirmities of 
age are multiplying upon them, and that the indi- 
cations of age are becoming more evident and 
unmistakable. 

Why is it, we may not unreasonably inquire, 
that men are so unwilling to admit the fact that 
they are growing old? Why is there manifested 
such an almost invincible tendency to disguise it ? 
Have you not noticed in the case of incipient 
greyness, how, so long as concealment is possible, 
the grey hairs modestly court retirement and 
affect the shade afforded by their unchanged com- 
panions? Where advancing years are indicated 
by a thinness of the hair, or by what may without 
exaggeration be spoken of as baldness, have you 
not noticed how each particular hair that remains 
seems to have entered into a conspiracy to conceal 
the deficiency? Nearly all the hair of the head is 
called upon to reverse the habit of a lifetime in 
order to conceal a bald patch, which will soon out- 
grow all possibility of disguise; and then the hair, 
which has long wearied itself with a benevolent 
but ineffectual attempt to hide what now refuses to 
be hidden any longer, falls back meekly to its old 
position, and the bald crown declares to all the 
world that it has got accustomed to its bereave- 
ment, and is not ashamed to display itself in all 
its unadorned simplicity. 

There is in us all, however the symptoms of it 
may be repressed, an unwillingness to recognise 
the fact that we are going down the hill of life, 
and are surely, however slowly, passing away from 
scenes, and occupations, and associations with 
which we have grown familiar. It is worthy of 
notice, in contrast to this, that during the earlier 
period of our life we are ambitious of seeming older 
than we really are. The little child always an- 
nounces his age by his next birthday, and children 
at school will be ever found anticipating with 
feelings of longing desire the fancied dignities and 
privileges of maturity. Thus we all press on till 
we reach the culminating point in life, and then at 
once we begin to descend, and before long we feel 
that we are leaving childhood and youth and early 
manhocd, and even ripe maturity, far behind us. 
Slight physical changes take place, so unim- 
portant in themselves, and so slowly following one 
another, that we do not take cognisance of them, 
till we consider them in the aggregate. We can- 
not walk quite so far or so fast as we once could; 
our sight is not quite so keen; our hearing not 












quite so quick; the buoyancy and elasticity gf 
spirit and step which once distinguished us hays 
disappeared; we observe that those who hay 
grown up with us, who were children when yp 
were children, youths when we were youths, ap 
getting to look old and venerable, and we wonde 
if we appear to others as they appear to us; and 
at last we are forced to accept the rather unyel. 
come conclusion, that we are growing old. 

If we live we cannot help growing old, by 
we may do so in two or three different ways, 
There may be the feeble protest—the ineffectug} 
disguise; or there may be the bright and ch 
acquiescence. ‘haa the one aspect of old age, we 
have scarcely anything more hideous ; than the 
other, scarcely anything more beautiful. It is 
wonderful how some, without any affectation of 
juvenility, manifest the freshness and vigour of 
youth in very advanced age. Some look and feel 
younger at eighty than others do at sixty. Itis 
an unwise thing for people to set up as patriarchs 
too early in life. Let no one yield to the sympto 
matic infirmities of old age till he is obliged; the 
obligation will become imperious and irresistible 
sooner or later. It is surprising how the spirit of 
a man will sustain his infirmities. We have 
reason to be thankful for those old evergreens 
which stand out in such pleasant relief from the 
rich and exuberant younger growth with which 
they are surrounded and well-nigh overtopped. 

Are grey hairs sprinkled here and there upon 
us? Well, those grey hairs, though they have no 
speech nor language, though their voice is not 
heard, come with a message, unto which we may 
profitably give heed. They remind us of the 
changes which are taking place, not only around 
us, but within us. As the fading of the leaf and 
the varied tints of autumn tell us of the declining 
year, so the grey hairs which are sprinkled upon 
us speak to us with impressive though inarticu 
late eloquence of the decline of life. Let us not, 
in our inconsideration, merit the reproach which 
attached to Ephraim of old. Let it not be said of 
any of us, “Grey hairs are here and there upon 
him, and he knoweth it not ’” God, in instructing 
us, condescends to make use of very familiar and 
humble imagery. Here, for instance (Hosea vil. 
9), Ephraim is likened to a man who has grown 
grey without knowing it. 

We are here presented with a very impressive, 
though most melancholy portraiture of the 
character and condition of Israel at this time. 
Ephraim, or Israel, is described as having mixed 
himself with the people—become alienated from 
God ; he is likened to a cake rot turned, burnt on 
the one side, unbaked dough on the other—worth- 
less on both; enfeebled through his intercourse 
with strangers, and yet not conscious of declining 
strength; with grey hairs here and there upoe 
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him, symptoms of decay, indications of ap- 
hing dissolution, and yet he knows it not. 

But while we look with feelings of astonishment 
and regret upon this picture of God’s ancient 
people, let us lay to heart the lessons of instruc- 
tion and warning which are appropriate to us also. 
Without question, there are many who, like 
Ephraim, have in a spiritual sense grey hairs 
here and there upon them, and they know it not. 

In the case of Ephraim, the grey hairs to which 
the prophet refers may be regarded as signifying 
either those sins which were calling down upon 
the nation the judgments of God, or those judg- 
ments already inflicted, which, while in part 
punitive, were in still greater degree premonitory 
of heavier judgments in reserve. It is not im- 
probable that the allusion is to both of these. In 
the case of the sinner, the figure may be taken as 
suggestive of everything which is symptomatic of 
his present condition, or ominous of his coming 
doom. 

Except in instances of premature greyness, with 
which we need not concern ourselves, grey hairs 
tell us that a man’s best days—at least his youth- 
full days—are gone; they declare that decay has 
commenced, and that change involving deteriora- 
tion, is really, however slowly, taking place. Grey 
hairs are not only symptomatic of a man’s actual 
and present physical condition; they not only tell 
us of changes which have taken place, they are also 
premonitory—prophetic of increasing weakness, 
multiplying infirmities, of more serious changes, 
and even of the great final change itself. 

So in the case of every sinner there is much to 
indicate his present condition and premonish him 
of his coming doom. Whether he knows it or 
not, there are grey hairs sprinkled here and there 
upon him. , There are symptoms discernible which 
declare plainly enough what his trve state is. 

Aman may think yery little of his advancing 
years and approaching dissolution. The snows of 
age fall gently as the snows of winter; but how- 
ever insensible he may be to the lapse of time and 
the wane of life, the grey hairs which are sprinkled 
upon him proclaim unmistakably the fact. 

So the sinner may think very little of sin—its 
deadening, enfeebling, destroying influence; but 
there it is, ceaselessly, silently doing its fatal work ; 
and though for a time its power is to a great 
extent hidden, held in check, yet is there much in 
the sinner’s life and character which declares that 
heis subject to its influence. He may not illus- 
trate the inherent sinfulness of his nature by acts 
of gross and notorious criminality, and yet there is 
tough to remind him that sin is exerting its 
mighty and deadly power. There is worldliness, 
selfishness, pride, disregard for God, neglect of 

claims, the want of anything which may be 
Spoken of as love to God; want of interest in his 








service, want of interest even in those things 
which make for the soul’s salvation. But why 
should we seek to enumerate the grey hairs, when 
a mere glance at the most reputable sinner must 
convince us that he is grey? There are grey hairs 
here and there upon him, which tell] their own 
tale. 

But, it may be asked, how is it that men can 
have grey hairs thickly sprinkled upon them, 
and yet not know it? It was so with Ephraim; 
it has been so with many individuals and with 
many communities since. Sin in every case exerts 
a deadening influence, it steeps the souls of men in 
insensibility, and the sinner soon becomes to a 
great extent, or altogether, “ past feeling.” When 
we read that Ephraim knew not that these grey 
hairs were upon him, we are not to imagine that 
he was the victim of absolute ignorance. There 
were things more than sufficiently ominous which 
Israel could not help knowing, at least in some 
formal, insufficient way; but he did not know 
these things so as to be moved, or influenced by 
the knowledge of them—so as to be humbled on 
account of them—so as to repent and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance; in short, he did not 
so take cognisance of them as in any true way 
to understand his present position or his future 
prospects. 

Just so are there many sinners who have grey 
hairs sprinkled upon them, declaring that the 
process of decay is going on within them; and 
these indications of approaching dissolution are 
multiplying day by day, but they know it not; 
these things awaken in their mind no concern, 
no anxiety, no foreboding. There is nothing 
more wonderful than the way in which we all 
yield to various processes of self-deception, and 
while this tendency is seen in all departments of 
life, it is in nothing more evident than in spiritual 
things. Men do contrive to delude themselves, 
even to the last; they do not admit that they 
carry the burden of sin—or, at least, that they are 
inconvenienced by its pressure, and so they look 
not to the Lamb of God, who taketh away—and 
who taketh away by bearing—the sin of the world. 
They feel not the sting of the serpent, for the virus 
which slays benumbs them, and so they lift not 
their eyes to the brazen serpent in which the 
powers of healing dwell. They know not that 
grey hairs—indications of progressive decay and 
approaching dissolution—are sprinkled thickly 
upon them, and therefore they go on as’ gaily, 
thoughtlessly, insensibly, as ever. 

That men are thus insensible must be obvious 
to all; but still the question remains unanswered, 
By what means do they contrive to maintain this 
insensibility ? In some cases the reason is to be 
discovered in the fact, that men who have these 
indications of their condition and approaching 
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doom sprinkled thickly upon them, do not look} Grey hairs are, as we have seen, symptoms of 
into the Gospel mirror at all; and you can readily | existing and advancing decay; they are also pre. 
understand how, if a man never saw his face in a| monitory of approaching doom. In the gospel gf 
glass, and had no friend to inform him of the fact, | the grace of God, we are taught how that 
he might very easily have grey hairs here and| may be arrested, that doom averted. We ax 
there upon him ‘without knowing it. taught that by faith in Christ we may becom 
Some consult this mirror of the Gospel, look | possessed of that which the wisest of earthy 
into it for a time very steadfastly and intently ;| philosophers have failed to discover for them 
but turning aside, they straightway forget what |selves—the elixir of life, the secret of perpetual 
manner of men they are. This is the condition of | youth. Christ, who is ever clothed with th 
many in all our Christian congregations ; they look | glories of immortality, says to all who believe ij 
into the Gospel mirror regularly once a week, they | him, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” § 
see that they have grey hairs, they see that these | the undying life of the Lord Jesus, we need o& 
are multiplying, that they are becoming more and | perience no regret as we find that we are 
more grey; they have a few unpleasantly serious | grey, that we are growing old, “for we knoy 
feelings awakened, and then they go away and|that if our earthly house of this tabernade 
forget all about it till Sunday comes round again.| were dissolved, we have a building of Goda 
Some are so diligent in the use of various| house not made with hands, eternal in the 
disguises and dyes, that in seeking to make | heavens.” We must witness change in others 
others forget that they are grey, they almost | we must experience change ourselves; but ove 
forget the fact themselves; and, with most, or all, | our true life time has no power. That suffer 
there are sins—that is, commonplace sins, as men | not from the taint of disease, the burden of 
would call them—which are so dyed and disguised, | infirmity, the dread of dissolution. © Confiding in 
which look so sleek and respectable, that they | Him who is the resurrection and the life, we am 
awaken scarcely any remark, and occasion scarcely | say— 
any misgiving. Thus is it the most hoary-headed “There is no death, what seems so is transition; 
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another in company and in countenance. | Whose porta! we call death,” 








THE STORY OF A BAD SHILLING. 


OW I am going to tell you the most | spread themselves out on the dressing-table on which 
interesting portion of my life,” said a | they lay, and declared they should be delighted, an 
Shilling to a number of charms which | think it quite an honour. The Shilling therefor 
hung together on a watch-chain. began— 
= “I should like to know,” said a| ‘“Idon’t know where or when I came into existence 
so sae in the form of an old man, “what a | but that does not matter; though, to be sure, I hal 
leaden thing like you have got to say for yoursel .” | a date once, but that is worn out. The first thing 
“You can’t have been any use, or you would not |I remember was being taken out of a drawer aul 
have been hung on this chain with us,’ said the | given with a lot of pence to a servant who had com 
Anchor. to fetch some beer. So you see I first opened my 
“And pray of what use are you?” asked the | eyes to look about me in a public-house. But 1 we 
Shilling. not allowed much time for observation; for I wi 
“We are ornaments, and are, therefore, not ex- | no sooner out of the hand of the barmaid, than! 
pected to be of use,” said the Cross. was into that of the servant, who went home rattling 
“T am emblematical of hope, so whoever looks on | me with her other change. When she gave m 
me ought never to despair, but if you had been good | to her mistress, as I looked bright and new, she ptt 
you would have been spent long ago, and not have | me into a compartment by myself in her put® 
had a hole bored through you, which must have | This I did not like at all, it being as bad as solitaly 
injured your brain.” confinement in a prison; and I longed to be out ia 
All the charms clattered themselves together at | the world. 

this speech of the Anchor’s, to show that they agreed “I suppose I lay there for three or four dajs 
with what he said. Tick, tick, tick! went the | when my mistress took me out to pay a bill; bubl 
watch at the other end of the chain. looked so bright, that she thought it a pity to spel 

Now, he was a sedate old repeater, and all the | such a pretty shilling. 
charms were in awe of him, so when he said he “ AsTI lay on the table looking about me, a little 
intended to listen to the Shilling’s history, they all! girl came and looked at me. Then she took mew 
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and turned me over and over in her hand. At last 
the began to make me spin, and I rolled off the 
table into a dark corner. The child looked about, 
put could not find me. Presently her mamma, who 
had been busily engaged talking to some one, and 
had not seen what her child was doing, turned and 
Jooked for me on the table. As she could not see 
me, she said, ‘Effie, have you touched a shilling I 
jeft on the table?’ 

«Yes, mamma,’ said the child. ‘I began to spin 
it, and it has fallen on the floor, and I can’t find it.’ 

“*You are a naughty girl, and you will have to 
look till you do,’ said her mother. 

“The child looked about, but could not find me; 
so Iremained there all night, and was swept up by 
the servant in the morning, who, hearing me rattle 
in her dustpan, picked me out of the dust, and put 
me on the mantelshelf, where the master, coming 
down to breakfast, found me. ‘ Who leaves their 
money about?’ said he, throwing me up in the air 
with his thumb-nail, and catching me on the tip of 
his nose. 

««Ts it a shilling?’ asked his wife, ‘ because if it is, 
it belongs to me, and is the one Effie lost last night.’ 

“¢Well, it would not have mattered if it had 
never been found, for it’s a bad one; so I shall keep 
it to play tricks with, and amuse the children ;’ and 
80 he did, tossing me up, and spinning me round, 
and sending me up and down his sleeve, to the great 
delight of the children ; so you see I was even useful 
at this early period of my life, for it is something to 
be able to amuse, if it is only to please children.” 

The charms did not deign a reply; the watch 
merely said, “ Tick, tick, tick!” by way of encourage- 
ment, so the Shilling continued, “I did not like being 
used like this at all, but I bore my tumbles and my 
bumps bravely, and although I got some of my bright- 
hess worn off, and became a good deal scratched, I 
comforted myself with the thought that every one 
must get knocked about, and a considerable deal 
of their glitter and freshness worn off, when they 
came in contact with the world. I therefore bore my 
il-usage without a murmur. After living in this 
manner for some time, the little girl, seeing I was 
getting worn and dull, took and polished me up and 
put me carefully away in her workbox. Her inten- 
tion was good, but I much preferred being thrown 
and twisted about, to this life of inactivity I now 
led. Besides, she had put me into a compartment 
with some very fanciful and exceedingly pretty 
buttons, They were not only fanciful in manner, 
but also in make; there were not two alike. They 
Were all sorts of colours, shapes, sizes, and patterns, 
with lumps of glass on them that scratched me dread- 
fully. Well,-I was left with the buttons for months. 
No'one ever moved the box except the housemaid 
When she dusted the room; and then, as she could 
sekiom move the box without shaking it, and I got 
shaken and scratched by the buttons, I learned to 





dread her visits. I grew very miserable with this 
dull life, and what made it worse was, the quarrels 
between the needles and cotton, because I was put 
into what they considered their kingdom. I ought 
to have been inside a little church that stood on the 
mantelshelf, they said; but I liked being where I 
was better than that. The church had only painted 
pieces of paper stuck on for windows, and the only 
place to get any light was through a slit in the top; 
so I could not see the world, whereas, if the box was 
left open I could look about me. 

“Qne day, when I had been shut up nearly a 
year, the little girl came and took the workbor 
down-stairs. She put it on the parlour table, and 
began to turn all the things out in order to arrange 
them better. I was turned out with the buttons, 
and as I was rolling across the table in hopes of 
escaping, I was suddenly seized on by a boy, who 
cried out as he dabbed his hand on me, ‘ Why, Effie, 
you’ve got a shilling!” 

“Yes, but it’s a bad one,’ said Effie. 

“*Oh, do give it to me,’ said the boy, who had 
yellow legs and a long dark blue coat, very much 
like a dressing-gown, with a leather strap round 
his waist. 

“<«You can’t spend it, so what’s the use of it to 
you?’ said the child. 

“ «Never mind what I want it for; you give it to 
me, there’s a good girl,’ 

“«Well, you may have it, Tom; and now let’s 
come and have a swing.’ So I was put into the 
boy’s pocket, and taken to the Bluecoat School. 

“Thad been in the boy’s pocket some two or three 
days, when one day he took me out, and gave me 
to another boy, asking him to get three pen’orth of 
bulls’ eyes. The boy promised to change me, and I was 
accordingly taken to the sweetstuff shop; but there 
they would not pass me. The boy took me back to 
the school, and the beadle asked him where he had 
been, 

«“*To get some sweets for Burton,’ replied the 
boy; ‘and they won’t change this shilling.’ 

“The beadle took me from the boy, and looked at 
me, and then said, ‘I should think not; it’s a bad 
one. Where did you get this shilling from, Burton ?’ 
said he, calling the boy, who was playing in the 
quadrangle. 

“*T got it from the baker’s in Tottenham Court 
Road,’ said the boy. 

«Very well. I will go with you to-morrow, and 
get it changed; they have no business to give bad 
money. And now, Golding, you must be punished 
for going out without leave;’ so saying, he put 
me into his pocket, and marched the boy off. 

“T do not know how my master slept that night, 
but I was very uncomfortable at being in so un- 
pleasant a situation. The morning came; but we 
did not go to the baker’s. Several days passed, and 
at last I began to hope*we should never go, when 
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one morning, about a week after I had been to the 
sweetstuff shop, the beadle called Burton to him, and 
told him he had better go and singe me, as it was 
his day out. 

“It was exactly a month since I had first been 
taken to school, and I soon found out the boys 
went out every month to see their friends. 

*‘ As the boy took me from the beadle, and walked 
out of the gates, I wondered what he would do. I 
soon found out.. We did not go to Tottenham Court 
Road, but went straight home; and in the course of 
the day he asked his mother to give him a shilling 
to buy a cricket-ball with. _His mother gave him 
the shilling; and when he went back to school, he 
threw me into a gutter; but he could not leave me, 
for he came back and picked me up, wiped off the 
mud, and-once more ‘put me into his pocket. When 
he got to school, the beadle asked if he had changed 
his shilling. 

“He said, ‘ Yes,’ and showed the one his mother 
had given him. 

“Nothing more was said about me till nearly 
three weeks after,.when one day Tom Burton was 
running a race, and somehow I fell from his pocket. 
I was picked up, and instantly recognised by the 
boys; for now I was of a dull leaden colour, and 
any one could see at a glance I was bad.” 

“You seem rather proud of being bad, by the 


number of times you have brought that phrase in,” 

said the Anchor. f 
So I am,” replied the Shilling; “for I consider I 

have been of more use than many a good shilling.” 


“Umph! I. have not’ seen ‘it -yet;° you only 
seem at present to have got every one into trouble 
who had anything to do with you,” said the Tobacco- 
stopper. 

“ And I think,” began the Cross, when the watch 
cut him short by telling him to hold his tongue, and 
not interrupt. 

When silence was once more restored, the Shilling 
continued: “The beadle happening to be near, saw 
me, and expressed his astonishment. My. master 
made all sorts of excuses; but in such an improbable 
manner did he account for my again being in his 
possession, that no one believed him. His mother 
was sent for, and asked if her son hed asked for 
money the last time he had gone home. She, poor 
woman, wished to screen her son; but of course she 
must speak the truth. So she said} ‘Yes; he asked 
for a shilling to buy a ball.’ And then they found 
out the story he had told, for he confessed all; how 
he had got me from his little cousin, and tried to 
pass me, and not being able to do that, he told one 
lie, and then he was obliged to deceive his muther, 
and tell one or two more, for fear of being found 
out. His mother was, of course, greatly surprised 
and very much shocked at her son’s behaviour; but 
she saw he must be punished; and he was forbidden 





= 
to go out for a holiday for three months; and ¢ 
bored a hole through me, and hung me round ed 
neck, so that every time he saw me it might male 
him remember to speak the truth. 1 et 

“The first month passed,,.and he had to stay. 
and study all day; the next came, and he did 
out; the third holiday came, and he could not 
to stay in, so he slipped past the gate, and ran a 
and spent the day in wandering about the 
for he dare not go home; he knew his mother eal 
take him back. He went back at the usual time in 
the evening; but he had been missed, and was well ; 
thrashed for his disobedience, and forbidden to-go 
out for two more months, as well as having moet : 
his tasks doubled. 

“Poor boy, he waited patiently, after that, till hig 1 
punishment was over; and though he had brought 
on this increase of work by running away, yet] 
know the day he was so disobedient he wished him, 
self back again many times, for he had onlya fey 
pence, which were soon spent; and when he cam 
home in the evening, he was both hungry and tired, 
from walking the streets all day. But all the trouble 
he got into gave him a lesson; and now I knowheis 
glad, however hard. he thought it ten, that he was 
found out and punished, and so prevented from gror. 
ing up dishonest and untruthful. 

“You see that, though he is now a man, he still 
keeps me hanging to his chain; and although bom 
bad—which was not quite my fault, I hope; for some 
forger made me as a base imitation—I have served 
as a warning, and have been not altogether a de 
ception: so do not say that I am not useful, forl 
think I have been more useful than many. a good 
shilling, for I have taught a lesson never to he for 
gotten by my master.” 

Here the Shilling finished ; and as the day veal 
breaking, and their master would soon be stirring, the 
charms rustled out their thanks, and the Watch ticked 
out his, and then they all sank in a heap to rest, de 
termined to continue their stories next night. 





SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC, 
A MOUNTAIN rears two rugged peaks, 
(Each bears a different name), 
The fearful scenes enacted there 
God’s majesty proclaim. 
. Thismame a princess signifies, 
And from her favoured race shall kings arise. 

. A seer who lived in Jeroboam’s days, 

And sought to warn him from his wicked ways. 

. The father of a general who dies 
By vengeful treachery under friendship’s guise 

. In ships of Solomon, from Tarshish bound, 

This animal was ’mongst the cargo found. 

. A mighty giant, in new armour dight, : 
Who well-nigh quenched in blood the nation’s light, 
But to his monarch’s aid a warrior flew, 

And with his sword the impious heathen slew. 





